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AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
PRESENT TRENDS 



0. 0 SUMMARY 

This report is the result of a nationwide questionnaire survey to 
establish a baseline of descriptive information on why some students are not 
interested in black studies and others are, and characteristics of the 
faculty and variations in program structures. The data set forth was ob- 
tained from 1282 black and white freshman or first year students both 
enrolled or taking courses in black studies and not enrolled from a random 
sample of 18 colleges and universities with existing Afro-American Studies 
Programs and 59 faculty members teaching courses in these programs. 

The study compares selected characteristics of enrollees and non- 
enrollees, paying particular attention to factors in the students' backgrounds 
which may have provided him with past exposure and previous contact in 
cross-cultural or racially mixed situations, information on the students' 
concept of self and self determination and information on the goals, interests 
and aspirations of the students. In addition, the study compares gene - 
ralized aspects of the black experience as indicated by the two groups, in- 
fluences in selecting college and opinions on certain educational matters that 
have recently become issues on college campuses for the students and de- 
scribes faculty characteristics and variations in the programs. 

A brief overview of the basic findings are that previous contact 
between students in the two groups appeared to be minimal as measured by 
several background factors but overall the results are mixed on the influence 
this has on enrolling in an Afro-American Studies Program; the two groups 
are comparable on measures of self-concept and. self determination; both 
groups indicated the same reasons for wanting to go to college but the en- 
rollees emphasized occupation more heavily and the non- enrollees, ideas, 
suggesting a desire for upward mobility on the part of the enrollees; both 
groups primarily had the same interests, but the non-enrollees seemed more 
interested in political matters; non-enrollees were more definite about 
getting a masters degree in the next ten years whereas enrollees hedged 
their educational expectations to some graduate work but were more positive 
about doctoral degrees; cost was an important factor for enrollees in select- 
ing their college whereas non-enrollees placed more importance on getting 
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away from home; and finally, the faculty members were young (average age 
of 39 years) , substantially male (86. 7 per cent) and racially mixed with 
only minimal white participation in the programs. These significant find- 
ings and highlights reveal a number of areas that gives one "food for thought. " 
Some previously held hypotheses of a theoretical nature, when applied to 
these two groups of students, gave mixed results; and some were supported 
to the extent that they were made concerning blacks. In other areas, 
modified scales and measures were tried to see if these two groups would 
be similar and they were. Specifically, we found the following. 

The contact and exposure theory seems to give mixed results in that 
certain background variables indicated that non-enrollees were from institutional 
settings in society that normally does not provide them with meaningful con- 
tact in mixed racial situations. For the religious dimension and the community 
dimension, this was the case. On the other hand, the school situation in- 
dicated that both groups had experienced substantially the same kinds of exposure. 
Since contact is considered to be effective only in certain situations, it is tin- 
clear whether there was no contact or contact occured in negative situations. 

But this we can say: students experiencing contact in the school situation are 
just as likely to become enrollees or non-enrollees as measured by the racial 
composition of the student bodies and faculties of their high schools and actual 
courses taken from the "other" race. This is in sharp contrast to the re- 
ligion and community dimensions as measured by religious preference and size 
of hometown and family status, respectively. Students whose hometowns are 
smaller than 50, 000 in population are more likely to be non-enrollees and 
both parents are more likely to have finished college. In addition, non- 
enrollees are more likely to be of episcopalian, catholic and jewish religious 
backgrounds. Both of these suggest that very little interracial contact 
would be experienced in these settings. Enrollees were from cities of size 
500, 000 to 1, 000, 000 population- -suggesting more opportunity for contact-- 
and were more likely to be baptist, methodist or too sensitive to specify a 
religious preference and both parents having only a high school education. 

> 

The non-enrollees who indicated interest or plans to enroll in the 
programs placed emphasis on the same aspects of the black experience as the 
students who were already in the programs. But, in addition, they indi- 
cated a different overall range of interests. Both groups indicated a high 

interest in Culture and Racism whereas more enrollees were interested in 
Historical Contributions and Lifestyles, the non-enrollees planning to get in 
the programs were interested in Civil Rights and Civil Liberties, Literature 
and Psychology. 

Both groups, on the self-concept scale consisting of 13 descriptive 
adjectives, all of which are generally taken to be positive attributes to have. 
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had average scores that fell between "average" and somewhat above average" 
as measured on a five point scale. 

When measuring how the student perceives the responses of his en- 
vironment or "his sense of environmental control, " the non-enrollee group 
had higher scores. The scores of the enrollee group tended to have less 
variance and clustered around the mean. The differences, however, 
were not statistically significant. 

Ambitions of the two groups were similar in most respects but some 
differences did emerge. For example, both groups ranked four reasons 
for wanting to go to college or wanting a college education in the same order 
but upon examining the means, non-enrollees significantly placed more 
emphasis on pursuing ideas whereas the enrollees significantly placed more 
emphasis on preparing for an occupation. Other differences appeared 
in the level of education each group expects to attain in the next ten years. 

The non-enrollees tended to be more definite about getting a masters degree 
in this time frame whereas the enrollees were less definite about the degree 
but planned to do some graduate work. The enrollees indicated plans to 
take degrees in the Social Sciences and History and Political Science whereas 
the non-enrollees had plans to major in the Physical Sciences and Business. 

Both groups indicated similar influences in selecting the college that 
they were attending although the enrollees placed more emphasis on cost and 
financial assistance and the non-enrollees placed more emphasis on the 
opportunity to leave home. The responses to why they rejected other 
colleges showed personal reasons such as "no desire to attend elsewhere," 
"accepted to my first choice, " "no jobs available in the area, " "too conser- 
vative, " and "didn 1 i#like the place" being emphasized the most. 

The faculty in the programs is a racially mixed group, but whites 
make up only a small percentage of the total (5. 9 per cent). Similarly, 
the students enrolled in the courses in the programs are racially mixed with 
40. 2 per cent white, 52. 7 per cent black, 4. 5 per cent other and the remain- 
der not responding. This, of course, is at odds with the proponents of 
Black separatism. The faculty is more likely to be young (average age of 
39 years) and a substantially higher number of males was in our sample 
(86. 7 per cent). 91. 2 per cent of the faculty members surveyed hold ad- 
vanced degrees with 38. 6 per cent holding the doctorate. In terms of 
teaching experience, only 27. 5 p*er cent had been teaching more than 10 years 
and 13. 8 per cent had been previously employed in professional organizations 
other than educational institutions although some had taught before. Also, 
a high proportion of part-time professors (15. 8 per cent) had been retained 
as faculty members for the programs. 

A more detailed discussion of these findings is presented in the main 
body of this report and in the conclusion at the end, we give our interpretation 
on some of their implications. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

A few years ago, colleges and universities around the country 
started revising their traditional curricula to include academic programs 
concerning the study of American blacks. These revisions took the form 
of courses in black studies lumped together into unified programs taking 
such names as Afro-American Studies, Black Studies, Comparative 
Culture, Ethnic Studies, or Minority Studies and institutes or centers 
set up to provide institutional inputs concerning blacks in a wide variety 
of ways. This generated many questions and much concern by scholars, 
educators and the professional community- -both pro and con. ^ At 
least part of this concern was a result of the controversies surrounding 
the creation of the Afro-American Studies Programs at the institutions 
since the reforms were initiated by student demands and protests for the 
changes, although some educators had been seeking similar changes all 
along. Another part of this concern was about the value of such programs 
and the purposes they would serve since part of the academic community 
and some leaders did not feel any reforms were necessary or if so, these 
were not the ones to be made. But most agreed that this was a necessary 
step and started addressing the questions on how the programs should be 
implemented. Questions such as: who should teach the courses? are there 
enough teachers to go around? how can the shortage of qualified teachers 
and professors be filled? what should be the contents of such a program? 
what organizational form should a program take? what source materials 
should be used? what students would be attracted to the program? should 
whites be permitted to participate in the programs? - -had to be addressed 
and quick responses were made. 

The potential of Afro-American Studies Programs as an effective 
agent of change in the educational setting cannot be overlooked or passed 
over by even the most ardent critics, for they represent the opportunity to 



1 

Eugene Genovese, "Black Studies: Trouble Ahead. " The Atlantic 
Monthly, June, 1969, pt>. 51-58. 

2 

Patricia Ryan, "White Experts, Black Experts and Black Studies." 
Black Academy Review , Spring, 1970. 
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expose and remove the myths and superstitions surrounding life in the 
society that the individual students --both black and white- -must ultimately 
function in; an opportunity for the student to examine and study the "real" 
institutions of present day society and trace their evolutions; and the 
opportunity to lay the groundwork for constructive changes in this total 
environment. To achieve this effectiveness, the programs must 
necessarily have a dual thrust. On the one hand, they must be aimed 
at psychogically strengthening the self esteem and identities of balck 
students while, at the same time, preparing them for competing and earn- 
ing a living afterwards. On the other hand, they must try to make 
white students recognize and become sensitive to how changes in the 
piatterns of repression and practices of discrimination that exist can be 
made. 



To realize the full potentials of the programs, it is important to 
know and have information about how to go about doing the things spelled 
out and about the disinterested students who would not and do not enroll in 
black studies --information on where they come from and where they in- 
tend to go- -as well as information about the interested students. The 
long range implications for these programs as a positive force for con- 
structive change in society as well as education is so great that answers to 
the questions raised must necessarily await the long term experiences 
with black studies when the information needed for intelligent assessment 
has been collected. 

To provide a base and framework for this future assessment, 
HAMPTON ASSOCIATES conducted a nationwide survey of students and 
faculty members at colleges and universities with existing Afro-American 
Studies Programs, paying particular attention to factors which may bring 
out information on the self- selection mechanism, self-concept and self 
determination, and the goals, interests and aspirations of the students and 
certain characteristics of faculty and program variations. 

The self- selection mechanism is important because, in all pro- 
bability, students who enroll in Afro-American Studies Programs- -both 
black and non-black- -are already favorably inclined toward interest in and 
knowledge of the black experience, black consciousness, black awareness, 
self determination and self esteem. This can be attributed to various 
background characteristics of the individual student and his socio-psychological 
experiences. This being the case, one purpose of the survey was to 
measure background characteristics of the enrollees in these programs. 

An extensive body of literature^ links this acceptance of and interest in the 
"other" race to contact and exposure in cross-cultural or racially mixed 
situations as an integral part of the students' background. Equally im- 



3 

Lawrence Wrightsman (ed). Contemporary Issues in Social Psycho- 
logy. (Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Co. , 1968). 
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portant , though, are those students who do not and would not enroll in 
Afro-American Studies Programs. That is to say, it is also of im- 
portance to know why some students are disinclined to be favorable to- 
ward blacks and the black experience. Another purpose of the survey 
was to measure background characteristics of the non-enrollees to see 
how they differ from the assumed self-selected group of enrollees. 

It is significant to relate Afro-American Studies Programs to 
self-concept and self determination because of the numerous reports in 
research articles that blacks suffer negative self-images of themselves 
individually and of their race, collectively, as a result of all the discri- 
minatory practices of a white dominated society. Also, these variables 
have been intimately linked with achievement in the educational setting. ^ 

To measure them between the two groups was another goal of the research. 

Closely associated with these negative self-images are low ex- 
pectations and aspirations and limited goals and interests resulting from 
the racism that has permeated the society and the life of blacks, as many 
reports has pointed out. All of these variables have irnportant rami- 
fications for the future direction of society and education as an agent of 
change and development in this society. Another purpose of the survey 
was to measure these variables for the two groups. 

In addition, the study sought to measure variables concerning the 
influences of college selection and opinions on certain issues of concern 
to college students in general; variables characterizing the faculty members 
in these programs and variations in program structure. As a result, 
we will present a comparative description of enrollees and non-enrollees 
based on the information provided by the students on these measures and 
describe the characteristics of the faculty and the programs themselves. 

The significance of this study and these findings is that a body, of 
baseline descriptive information is now available for measuring constructive 
social change centered around the educational sphere in the form of Afro- 
American Studies Programs, research in this new area should be stimulated 
and a comprehensive framework is provided for systematically addressing 
specific areas of change. As such, questions concerning separatism vs. 
non- segregation may be intelligently addressed and another role and obli- 
gation of higher education be assessed. Also, additional information is 
available for developing Afro-American Studies Programs at other colleges 
thereby facilitating their expansion and orderly growth. 



^James S. Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity , (Washington 
D. C. Government Printing Office, 1966), pp. 319 - 323. 
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2.0 DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The study was designed around incoming Freshman students -- 
both black and non-black -- and faculty members in the Afro-American 
Studies Program. These students were selected to facilitate studying 
the self- selection process in that the college and university environment, 
in general, and the Afro-American Studies Programs, in particular, are 
agents of change that would cloud the reasons why some students are al- 
ready' disinclined to be favorable toward blacks and/or the black experience 
and vice versa. 

To accomplish the goals of the research, two questionnaires -- a 
student questionnaire and a faculty questionnaire -- were administered to 
independent random samples of Freshman enrollees and non-enrollees 
and faculty members at colleges and universities with existing Afro-Ameri- 
can Studies Programs by a team of research personnel making personal 
visits to the institutions. Thirty-eight colleges were randomly selected 
from a universe of colleges with programs on a stratified basis for parti- 
cipation in the research. Invitations were sent to the Presidents of the 
thirty-eight colleges selected, representing both public and private insti- 
tutions as well as predominantly black and predominantly white ones. Of 
these thirty-eight institutions, thirty-one responded with twenty-two 
accepting the invitation. Out of these twenty-two colleges initially accept- 
ing the invitation, data was collected from eighteen of them or 81. 8 per 
cent. Table 2. 1 presents characteristics of these institutions. 

The independent samples of enrollees and non-enrollees -- both 
black and non-black -- was taken of Freshman or full-time first year 
students at each institution that the research teams visited with a maximum 
cut-off of 100 students in each of the two groups. Responses were obtained 
from 1, 282 total students with 26.1 per cent enrollees, 72.1 per cent 
non-enrollees and 1. 8 per cent the status of which were doubtful and were 
placed in neither group. 

Other characteristics of this sample is presented in Table 2 .2. 

We see that the sample is almost equally split between males and females 
(53. 5 per cent males and 46. 5 per cent females), and blacks and whites 
(43. 1 per cent black and 46. 6 per cent white). The ages of the respondents 
ranged from 16 years to over 35 years with 81. 3 per cent of the sample 
between 18 and 21 years old. Of the total respondents, only 88. 6 per cent 
indicated their classifications as being Freshmen and as a result responses 
from the remaining upper level students have been excluded from all 
subsequent presentations. All of the faculty members of the program was 
to be surveyed and administered the faculty questionnaire. Responses were 
obtained from 59 instructors out of a pqssible 102 at 15 institutions. The 
characteristics of this sample are presented in Table 2 .3 showing a 
breakdown for age, race and sex. 
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3.0 CONTACT AND EXPOSURE 

It is generally agreed among most educators and scholars that 
the traditional educational curricula should include the study of American 
blacks just as it does any other academic and intellectual undertaking. ' ^ 
This, along with the proliferation of the programs, has created a body of 



But the literature is scant on the viewpoints of students and particularly 
those who are not favorably inclined toward Afro-American Studies Programs. 



Francisco State College and found that students wno take courses m Diack 
studies or participate in Black Student Unions exhibit more black conscious- 
ness and other researchers^* 10 report findings that suggest offering courses 
in black studies could ease racial tensions, there is very little else. This 
may be because many of the Afro-American Studies Programs were created 
in an atmosphere of hostility and during a period of campus turmoil and 
unrest in general and has little to do with Afro-American Studies as a legit- 
imate academic endeavor and the fact that programs are still so new. 



lC. L. R. James, "Black Studies: An Interview. " Black Scholar , 

Vol. 2,. No. 1, September, 1970, p. 73. 

?Ryan, op. cit . 

^Harvard Faculty Committee, "Report of the Faculty Committee on 
African and Afro-American Studies, " (Harvard University, January 20, 1969L 

4see bibliographical section at the end of the report for an overview 
of this literature. 

5Sidney Walton (ed), The Black Curriculum:Developing a Program in 
Afro-American Studies, (East Palo Alto, Calif. :Black Liberation Press, 1969. 

6 Armstead Robinson (ed). Black Studies in the University, (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1969). : 

7Doris A. Meek, "Black Studies Curriculum at Merritt College." 
Junior College Journal , XXIX, October, 1968. 

^Henry Banks, "Black ConsciousnessrA Student Survey," Black 
Scholar, Vol. 2, No. 1, September, 1970, pp. 40-56. 

^Rodney Roth, "Effects of Black Studies on Negro Female and Male 
Fifth Grade Students," Journal of Negro Education. Fall, 1969, p. 439. 

lOBernard Cleveland, "Blacks in Higher Education, " Phi Delta Kappan, 
LI, September, 1969, pp. 44-46. 



, O X X M ' 

literature centered around curriculum development in general^ and propo- 
sals for model curriculas and program development at specific institutions. •' 



Although Banks® conducted a study on a small 
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An extensive body of literature exists on the "contact exposure 
theory" concerning the mising of the races as a palliative for prejudice, 
racism and racial tensions not only in education, but in the other institu- 
tional settings in American society as well. This theory is supported by 
most proponents of an integrated society and civil rights and, indeed, was 
made an integral part of the historic 1954 decision of the Supreme Court as 
well as the more recent report on civil disorders by the Kerner Commis- 
sion^ and the so called Coleman report^ on the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity. This would suggest that non-black enrollees in Afro-American 
Studies Programs or students interested in Afro-American Studies Programs 
would constitute a self- selected group that had experienced more contact 
and exposure in racially mixed situations than students who would not 
enroll or are not interested in Afro-American Studies Programs. The 
question, then, is why are there some students who are not interested in 
black studies and others are? Is there some pattern or patterns in their 
educational and sociological backgrounds that would make them less recep- 
tive to knowledge of the black experience, practices of racism, and contri- 
butions of blacks to American society? Also, this may have important 
implications for the ultimate form Afro-American Studies Programs should 
take -- racially mixed or exclusively black. For, if contact and exposure 
does not significantly reduce negative feelings, there would be no reason 
to push for racially mixed programs. The evidence to date seems to point 
both ways. This is easily seen since the effectiveness of any contact and 
exposure ultimately depends on the situations and conditions under which 
the contact was made and exposure experienced -- e.g. , see the excellent 
studies by Amer^ and Pettigrew. ^ On the other hand, whether significant 
reductions in negative feelings are obtained through mixing of the races or 
not is less of a concern than what might result from increased separation 
of the races. On this last point, the evidence is not in yet since past separa- 
tion has been on an "unequal" basis^' ^ and the separatism demanded 



H U. S. Riot Commission Report. "Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorder. " 1967. 

12james S. Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1966. 

Y. Amer, "Contact Hypothesis in Ethnic Relations," Psychological 
Bulletin , 1971, pp. 319-42. 

« 

l^Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of American Negro, (Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1964). 

15 U. S. Riot Commission Report, op. cit. 

l^Gunnar Myrdal, et. al. , American Dilemma, (New York: Harper 
and Bros. , 1944). 
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today would be on an "equal" basis. But the problems anticipated with 
any subsequent attempts at a pluralistic society, if equality can be obtained 
this way, would be insurmountable. As a result of these overriding ques- 
tions, we have attempted to get a measure of the amount of contact and 
exposure that the two groups have experienced through selected background 
characteristics and present them in this section for ourposes of comparison. 
These characteristics have been divided into two groups: awareness and 
exposure to black studies and past experience and exposure to blacks. The 
following sub-section presents the findings related to these characteristics 
and discusses them in that order. 

3. 1 Awareness and Exposure to Black Studies 

It is clear that by the time the student reaches college, certain 
experiences have already shaped his viewpoints toward blacks and the 
black experience. Since racism is so pervasive and well entrenched -- 
racial cleavages have been noted in early childhood 18 '19 -- proponents 

o ! f black studies suggested that Programs be implemented in the elementary 
and secondary schools as well as the colleges and universities. Recent 
findings by Roth^ ® in his research on fifth graders has indicated that 
students exposed to black studies show more racial pride than a control 
group that was not exposed to black studies. It is of interest, then, to 
look at the differences suggested by this kind of factor. Table 3. 1 gives 
the number and per cent of enrollees and non-enrollees who had previous 
experience with and exposure to black studies. The student was asked if 
his high school offered courses concerned with black studies, if he enrolled 
in any of these courses and to list these courses. 

It can be noted, with interest, that a higher percentage of the non- 
enrollees or students not interested in black studies indicated awareness 
and knowledge of such a program at their high schools (51.4 per cent to 
43.2 per cent), but a lower percentage of these students actually enrolled 
in these courses (29.1 per cent to 30.9 per cent). Of course, this suggests 
that the lack of interest in the black experience and black studies in college 



17j. H. Criswell, "Racial Cleavages in Negro-White Groups, " 
Sociometry , 1937, pp. 87-89. 

18 J. K. Morland, "Racial Recognition by Nursery School Children 
in Lynchburg, Virginia," Social Forces , XXXVII, 1948, pp. 134-37. 

19k. Clark, Prejudice in Your Child, (Boston: Becon Press, 1955). 
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Rodney W. Roth, "Effect of Black Studies on Negro Female and 
Male Fifth Grade Students," Journal of Negro Education, Fall, 1969, p. 435. 
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Check marks (w>^ by an item are used to denote differences that are significant at 
the . 05 level. This convention will also be used throughout the report. 
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cannot be traced to their lack of awareness of the existence of courses 
and programs. This is also reflected in the responses the non-enrolled 
students gave to the questions on awareness of the Afro-American Studies 
at their colleges. These results are also presented in Table 3.1. 

3. 2 Contact and Exposure 

Clearly, contact and exposure could come in a multitude of different 
situations and experiences and it would be prohibitive and unreasonable to 
try to cover all of them. For this reason, we tapped the dimensions of 
school, church and community as indexes, and because each, as well 
entrenced American institutions, has such far reaching impact in our 
society. The school dimension was tapped by trying to measure the racial 
composition of the high school student body, the racial composition of the 
high school faculty, the per cent of courses actually taken from the "other" 
race, and the size of the high school graduating class; the church dimension 
by asking the students to indicate their religious preference; and the commu- 
nity dimension through size of his hometown and education of parents. The 
findings and comparisons for the two groups are presented in Tables 3. 2 - 3. 5 
and discussed below. 

3.2.1 School 

Exposure in terms of the racial composition of the high'school 
student body of the respondents is presented in Table 3.2. Both groups 
tend to have come from mixed high schools or those that were predominantly 
white but more so for the non-enrollees. A significantly higher number 
of enrollees indicated that their high schools were predominantly black 
whereas students from mixed or predominantly white high schools appear 
about equally divided between the two groups with a trend toward more 
disinterest in black studies as exposure and contact in this setting decreases. 
This tends to support the contact and exposure theory, but a more detailed 
analysis of the data would be required to make any definitive statements. 

On the other hand, when observing the racial mix of teachers at the high 
schools as indicated in Table 3. 2also, this theory is not. supported since 
more enrollees came from high schools with predominantly white faculties 
(60. 4 per cent to 28. 2 per cent). A possible explanation may be that no 
courses or any real contact was made in the mixed situations that their 
high schools presented* To confirm this explanation, more information 
concerning these variables would have to be available. The same trend is 
evidenced in the responses from the non-enrollee group, too. But this is 
to be expected. On comparing the two groups, we see that none of the 
differences are significant which, of course, suggests that the unexpected 
finding mentioned above may be more a peculiarity of the sample than any- 
thing else. 
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To get somewhat of a feel for the actual contact experienced by 
the two groups, the students were asked to indicate the percentage of 
courses taken from black and non-black teachers. These results are 
presented in Table 3 . 3 . (Since the distributions are symmetric images 
of each other only one is presented in the table. ) It can be observed 
that 55 . 6 per cent of the enrollees had taken courses from both black 
and non-black teachers and 53.9 per cent of the non-enrollees . This 
indicates that the non-enrollees had less exposure to blacks in the high 
school class. This tends to support the contact theory, too, but the 
difference is clearly not significant. 

In the same table, we have included the breakdown for the size of 
the high school graduating classes for the respondents. The assumption 
here being that large high schools are associated with the larger metro- 
politan areas, hence, more opportunities for exposure and contact. From 
the table, we note that non-enrollees tend to have been graduated from the 
smaller sized high schools and just the reverse for the enrollees. 

The overall results for this dimension seem. to support the contact 
and exposure theory in a very general and gross way, but the information 
seems less definitive than is desired. Differences between the two groups 
did appear, but none were significant. This is clearly an area for further 
investigation. 



3.2.2 Church 

The respondents reported an overall breakdown of religious pre- 
ference as 39. 6 per cent Protestant (Baptist, Episcopalian and Methodist), 
22. 2 per cent Catholic, 5.1 per cent Jewish, 15. 1 per cent "Other, " and 
18 per cent not responding to the question. This compares favorably with 
other studies on the religious preference of incoming students. For ex- 
ample. see the national norms published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. On comparing the two groups, we see that more non-enrollees 
specified Catholic, Episcopalian, Jewish and "Other, " whereas, the higher 
percentages for the enrollees occurred for Baptist, Methodist and "Do 
not care to respond. " There is a significant difference between enrollees 
and non-enrollees who indicated their religious preference as Episcopalian, 
Jewish and "Do not care to respond. " The Episcopalian and Jewish respon- 
dents, though representative of the college population in general, may be 
too small in number to warrant any conclusions before further investigation 
can be done. The other significant difference found -- "Do not care to 



^Ace Research Reports. "The American Freshman: National Norms 
for Fall, 1971, " American Council on Education, Vol. 6, December, 1971. 
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TABLE 3.3 - PER CENT OF COURSES ACTUALLY 

TAKEN FROM NON -BLACK TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND SIZE 

OF GRADUATING CLASS 
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respond" -- has been linked by various investigators^* 23 , 24 tQ g^dent 
activism, militancy or protests in an apparent effort to give a somewhat 
negative connotation. But Everett^ as early as 1953 observed a relation- 
ship between religion and participation in cause oriented activities on 
campus, and more recently Hoge ^found that emphasis on religion and 
church attendance had significantly declined when compared to responses 
obtained in the 1950's with those obtained in the 1960's. We hazard the 
opinion that enrollees are more enlightened, liberal and humanistic. 

(Astin also found that wanting to join the Peace Corp positively correlated 
with student protest! !,) Since the responses by the two groups indicate 
religious preferences of institutions that have traditionally had few blacks 
for the non-enrollees and few whites for the enrollees, it would appear 
that this dimension has afforded very little previous contact and exposure 
for the students. 

3.2.3 Community 

The community dimension of contact was measured by asking the 
students to indicate the size of their hometown while they were in high 
school and the education attained by both parents. The responses show 
that non-enrollees tend to come from towns of less than 50, 000 people 
ind enrollees from places with more than 50, 000 people. Specifically, 
the real differences are accounted for by a significantly higher Humber 
of non-enrollees from towns of size 10, 000 - 49, 999 people and a signi- 
ficantly higher number of enrollees from cities of size 500,000 - 999,999. 
There is no way to tell if these are suburbs of large metropolitan areas 
or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA), but these numbers 
strongly suggest this to be the case. Certainly, the enrollees from the 
larger metropolitan areas would have experienced more inter-racial 
contact than the non-enrollees from the smaller towns and would tend 
to support the contact theories. 



22 

Alexander Astin, Personal and Environmental Determinants of 
Student Activism, Educational Research Reading in Focus, 1971 

^ Carl T. Willis and Faye J. Goldberg, "Correlation of Attitudes 
Toward Black Militancy Among Black College Students, " 1969. 

24 

Richard Flacks, "The Liberated Generation: Roots of Student 
Protest, " Journal of Social Issues, July, 1967, pp. 52-75. 

nc 

Theodore M. Newcomb (ed), "The Entering Student: Attributes and 
Agents of Change," College Peer Groups, (Washington: The American Council 
on Education, 1971). p. 71. 

^ Dean R. Hoge, "College Students Value Patterns in 50's and 60's," 
Sociology of Education , Spring, 1971, p. 179. 
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Intimately associated with hometown and a more integral part of 
the community dimension as a measure of contact and exposure would be 
family attributes that indicate the status of the family. The number of 
items included in the questionnaire precluded using the more successful 
long forms for measuring fathers' occupation. Since the success with 
the short closed end response sets has not been good, we decided to 
exclude the variable altogether in spite of the importance of socio-economic 
status. This left us with only the education of the parents as a measure 
of the status of the respondent's family. The results obtained from these 
indexes are also presented in Table 3. 5. The mothers of the non-enrollees 
tend to be better educated than those of the enrollees since more had at 
least attended college and more had graduated. This is not an unexpected 
finding since blacks have historically been tinder represented in the college 
population, ^8 increasing attention is being given to this problem 
and we feel that a more detailed analysis would show that most of these 
non-enrollees are non -black. The significant difference for this item is 
that 28.4 per cent of the non-enrollee group indicated their mothers had 
completed college as compared to only 21. 5 per cent of the enrollee group. 
This same trend can be observed for fathers' education as well, with the 
only exception that the differences are even more pronounced. Also, a 
partial analysis showed that these were the same respondents -- i. e. , 
both parents had completed college. Taken together, these results suggest 
that the family status of the non-enrollees is significantly highe-r than that 
of the enrollee group. This tends to make the impression that these 
students are from suburban communities even more plausible and strengthen 
the support of the contact theory for this dimension. 



^1. E. Bayer and R. F. Boruch, "Black and White Freshmen Entering 
Four Year Colleges," Educational Record , 1969, pp. 371-386. 

OQ 

4,0 Patricia Gurin and Dan Katz, "Motivation and Aspiration in the 
Negro College, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 1966. 
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4.0 STUDENTS 1 INTERESTS 

Aspects of the black experience were determined by conducting 
a content analysis of course descriptions from a representative sample 
of existing Afro-American Studies Programs. The students were asked 
to respond to these key words. If the student indicated interest in the 
program or plans to continue in the program, he indicated on a four 
point scale that ranged from "Very Good Chance" to "No Chance" his 
best guess to the chances that he would enroll or take courses covering 
13 selected aspects. If the student indicated no interest or no plans to 
continue in the program, he indicated those aspects he felt should be 
covered in an Afro-American Studies Program. The results of the 
responses to the first part of the question are presented in Table 4.1 
and the non-response was considered too high for the second part of the 
question to even present the data. The rankings were obtained from the 
weighed average (after collapsing to a three point scale) of the responses 
by the students who planned to continue in the programs or enroll in it 
for the first time presented in the upper half of the table; and the rankings 
presented in the lower half of the table are for the responses to "Very 
Good Chance" only. 

, It is interesting to note that the enrollees who plan to continue in 
the program rank Culture first. Racism in America second and Historical 
Contributions third. Equally as interesting is the fact that the four as- 
pects ranked near the top constitute a balanced picture of factors that 
any comprehensive program in Afro-American Studies should contain. 

Later on we will note that all of the programs uncovered did reflect a 
balanced picture in terms of the range of courses offered. By comparison, 
the non-enrollees who indicated that they plan to enroll ranked Civil 
Rights and Civil Liberties first and Culture and Racism in America in a 
tie for second. This is in very close agreement with the enrollee ranks. 

The differences occur in the third and fourth ranks where the non-enrollees 
went for Literature, Writers, Poets, etc. and Psychology, respectively. 
Two things stand out and are very important here. The first one is that 
both groups ranked racism as one of the top aspects of interest and sug- 
gests that every program should have the study of racism as an integral 
part and probably required by all students -- both black and non-black. 

The other is that the range of interests indicated by the two groups covers 
such a comprehensive spectrum of academia. 

Finally, we note that in the lower part of the table where we present 
the rankings when only considering responses for "Very Good Chance" 
for comparison. Community Improvement was ranked fourth by both groups. 
This probably suggests an increased awareness of local concerns and a 
need for community involvement. 
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TABLE 4.1 - RANKS OF COMPREHENSIVE ASPECTS OF BLACK 

EXPERIENCE STUDENTS INDICATED INTEREST IN TAKING 
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